-L MAXON SAILS 
R GREECE 


he Disciples’ fraternal worker to the 
k Team, William Henry Maxon, will 
on May 5 from New York on the 
on Fredericka. 


‘rt. Maxon is the third young man to 
esent the Disciples of Christ in this 
nenical project sponsored by the De- 
ment of Inter-Church Aid and Service 
Refugees of the World Council of 
rches. A native of Oklahoma, Mr. 
con (“Bill”) graduated from Okla- 
a A&M College at Stillwater with a 
in Agriculture. He was active in the 
istian Student Fellowship during his 
e and one-half years in college as well 
1 his home church at Kingfisher during 
college years and vacation periods. 


ill will join the Greek Team at Ioan- 
the middle of May. His present as- 
ment will be to supervise the village 
ir shops which have been started by 
Team, and be in charge of seed distri- 
on and the warehouse. Week of Com- 
ion Funds will support Bill’s service 
subsistence basis for two years. 


irected by its own Inter-Church Com- 
ee in Geneva, and-based on the meth- 
f having volunteers with farm expe- 
se living along side the peasants in 
- isolated villages, the Team has en- 
d closest cooperation with both the 
k Church and government. The Team 
:s directly with the people: children, 
h, women, farmers, teachers, priests. 


. brief, the Team has sought to enable 
k villagers to discover ways of help- 
themselves, new concepts of the out- 
world and of the churches represented 
he Team members. The Inter-Church 
ice in Greek Villages, a venture in 
, has overcome many obstacles in de- 
ping this type of ecumenical service. 
RutH E. MILNER 
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LAYMEN PROMINENT AT ECONOMIC 
LIFE CONFERENCE 


Laymen of Protestant and Orthodox churches dominated a 400-man delegate con- 
ference on economic life which warned that “an age of abundance” still puts heavy 
demands on the Christian conscience. There are still pockets of scarcity, poverty and 
discrimination, the delegates said, but “for the first time in human experience it appears 
possible that enough can be produced to meet the basic needs of man.” 


The gathering, April 12-15, 1956, in Pittsburgh was the Third National Study Con- 
ference on The Church and Economic Life sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches. Twenty-nine communions and a score of church councils were represented. 
The Disciples of Christ delegation was made up of 5 clergymen and 20 laymen from the 
fields of agriculture, business and industry, labor, and the professions. Officials estimat- 


DELAYED PILGRIMS 
ARRIVE 


Dr. E. C. Harris, a layman of First 
Christian Church, DuQuoin, Illinois, 
signed the papers enabling Mrs. Susanna 
Herget from Germany to come to this 
country. 


The Chapel Class of First Christian in 
Portland, Oregon (Mr. L. W. Johnson, 
chairman), enabled Mr. and Mrs. Dirk 
Looijenga of Holland to find a new life 
and home. 


West Bluff Christian Church and 
C.W.F. (Mrs. Max Butterfield, chairman) 
in Peoria, Illinois, opened the way for the 
Sljusar family of four to find new life. 


The Rudus family of four found a new 
home in South Bend, Indiana, where Mrs. 
Larrence Ferguson made all arrangements 
for the Fellowship Club of First Christian 
Church. 


Miss Marie Aalbertson found a new 
home with her uncle in Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, this last month. 


Clyde Christian Church in Ohio, with 
the help of Mr. F. E. Wilbert, welcomes 
the Hartog family of three from Holland 
to their new home early in April. 

ELLA WILLIAMS 


ed that for the conference generally, about 
five-sixths of the delegates were laymen. 


Flexibility plus a mixture of free enter- 
prise and government regulations were 
given credit for building a strong and ef- 
fective economy in the United States, ac- 
cording to a message from the conference 
to the churches. This mixed economy has 
permitted the U. S. to adapt its economy 
quickly to changes in technology, and pol- 
itics at home and abroad, the report said. 


While praising the era of ““Abundance” 
in the United States the conference mes- 
sage noted that in this country one-fourth 
of all families “have annual incomes ot 
less than $2,000, not nearly enough to 
sustain a life of health and hopes. Among 
those whose share in the general abund- 
ance is particularly low are most of the 
smaller farm families, some groups of 
wage earners, and numbers of recent im- 
migrants and newcomers to our country.” 


Taking particular note of the underde- 
veloped areas of the world the Conference 
said, the ‘Christian duty is not done until 
everyone has access to the basic necessi- 
ties of life. But this Christian duty cannot 
be discharged by the mere giving of ma- 
terial goods . . . it must be done in ways 
which recognize the dignity of each person 


(Continued on Page 7) 


| CHRISTIAN MOTIVATION AND FOREIGN AID 


Christians ought to examine carefully 
the motivation behind a pleasing, almost 
startling, convergence of opinion in the 
past few months on what America must 
do about the crises in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. In a spirit reminiscent 
of the campaign for the Marshall Plan 
immediately after the war, leaders of re- 
ligion, business, labor and civic groups are 
demanding a 25-100 year foreign aid pro- 
gram. 


Congress is temporarily turning its deaf 
election ear towards the more elaborate 
proposals. But 1957 is another year and 
the foreign policy consensus of public 
opinion forming groups now favors an ex- 
tensive long term program of foreign aid. 
Two factors appear to provide the motiva- 
tion behind these demands. One is an hon- 
est desire to substitute a soundly planned 
program for the crises-to-crises approach 
required by circumstances following the 
war. The second factor is fear of Com- 
munist economic and political penetration 
of the Asian-Arab nations. 


Advocates of a bold new approach in- 
clude GOP Governor Craig of Indiana, 
former American Legion Commander. He 
calls for an aid program “quite probably 
through our own lifetime and also through 
the lifetime of our children . . . it may well 
be 50-75 years before we know into whose 
camp—the Communist or free world—the 
underdeveloped nations will go.” A state- 
ment signed by 36 corporation officials has 
endorsed a 2-year study by the Committee 
for Economic Development which sug- 
gests an additional $500 million to $1.5 
billion in long term investment funds from 
all sources.” Publisher Cowles of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune favors 
“giving India a line of credit of a billion 
dollars payable at the rate of 200 million 
dollars annually .. .” And President Wal- 
ter Reuther of the U.A.W. wants the U. S. 
to contribute 2 per cent (about $8 billion 
a year) of its gross national product to a 
UN fund for stimulating growth in the 
less developed nations. 


There are numerous other individuals 
and groups with proposals which go be- 
yond the 10-year long-term foreign aid 
proposal of the Eisenhower Administra- 
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tion. Presently, about $400 million is allo- 
cated for technical assistance and econom- 
ic aid out of a total U. S. foreign assist- 
ance budget of $4 to $5 billion. Military 
expenditures account for the balance. 


The awakening secular concern for long 
term foreign aid will remind the church 
of its own past declarations and continu- 
ing responsibilities for these new and in- 
dependent nations. The long term empha- 
sis particularly will be appreciated by 
missionaries who early in the Point IV 
program warned that the war against pov- 
erty, ignorance and disease would take 
decades. They said it would do more harm 
than good if we started and then withdrew 
from these programs to help people to help 
themselves. The economic approach, as 
opposed to a total dependence on military 
alliances, also will be warmly received by 
churchmen. 


But there is always one disturbing ele- 
ment in so many of these secular-political 
crusades for causes which Christians gen- 
erally approve. Since World War II, what- 
ever the cause, its success has been assured 
if it could be demonstrated that it was 
anti-communist. Whopping appropriations 
slip through Congress because they have 
this anti-Red stamp. As Christians we 
wish that a loftier ideal than anti-com- 
munism were the motivation for this new 
crusade. After all, Christian missionaries 
were at work in the areas of education, 
health and welfare long before the Russian 
revolution. Many lives and millions of 
dollars were devoted to lifting the level of 
life as an expression of Christian love. 
Why should we assume that a nation of 
church goers, quite familiar with these 
missionary traditions, will not respond 
generously to an appeal on the basis of 
Christian world citizenship? Why should 
we assume that Congress always must be 
threatened with Communist aggression, 
military or economic, before it will vote 
funds for a cause that is good in itself? 


Rebellion against Communist expan- 
sion can, however, serve a higher purpose 
if it drives us to rediscover and adapt our 
Christian democratic faith to meet new 
and revolutionary world conditions. Dr. 
Justin Wroe Nixon recalls that twenty- 
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our eyes to the economic and political 


‘ 
y 


seven centuries ago “under the torturing 
pressure of Assyrian expansion the proph- 
ets of ancient Israel were driven to ascend 
a mount of vision where they discovered a 
universal God and universal moral order.” 
Are the communists the modern day As- 
syrians for the Christian democratic west? 


The business and governmental advo- 
cates of long term foreign aid have lifted 


challenge and opportunity in the next cen- 
tury. It remains for the churches to pro- 
vide a higher motive than anti-commu- 
nism to sustain this high idea. 

RoBErRT A. FANGMEIER 


NON-VIOLENCE IN 
MONTGOMERY 


“We will not use violence even if vio- 
lence is used against us. This is a campaign 
of passive resistance based on love. We are 
going to love our enemies.” These were the 
words of Dr. Martin Luther King as re- 
corded on a network TV newscast. He had 
used identical words almost daily since 
December 5, 1955, when quietly and with- 
out violence 50,000 negroes stopped riding 
busses in Montgomery, Alabama. 


The reason? Mrs. Rosa Parks, a Negro 
seamstress, had been arrested when she 
refused to leave a seat in the “white” sec- 
tion of the bus which had few riders, and 
stand in the “Negro” section, which was 
crowded. Other Alabama cities permit a 
first-served arrangement. Whites fill the 
bus from the front to the back and Ne-. 
groes from the back to the front. Nobody 
has to stand as long as seats are available, 
But in Montgomery things are different 
and the police enforce rigidly the practice 
of physical separation of the races. A first- 
serve arrangement was all the Negro com- 
munity was asking early in December as 
they began walking or sharing rides on 
their way about Montgomery. 


As the bus boycott continued month. 
after month there were several develop- 
ments of considerable long range signifi- 
cance. First, here for the first time there 
was a wide-spread use by Negroes of non- 
violent passive resistance methods to ob- 
tain essential human tights. The technique 
used so effectively by Gandhi to obtain 
Indian independence was adapted with 
considerable success to the American ra- 
cial scene. Negroes, who make up about 

(Continued on page 7) 
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THE MONTH IN BRIEF 


il. On the International Scene. Washington continues to view with apprehension 
dangerous situation in the Middle East. The President urged moderation on all 
's, and there were proposals for UN action in an effort to avert a war. On the other 

of the world, the United States prepared to conduct further atomic tests in April 
lhe Pacific, while Administration officials and Congress seemed unmindful of the 
nimous opposition of the Japanese Diet to the tests. In London, the United States 
forth its latest position on disarmament at the UN Subcommittee meeting. And in 
Senate, the Bricker Amendment issue again claimed public attention. 


. In Congress. House and Senate Ap- 
priations Committees were busy with 
huge task of reviewing requests for 
‘ral appropriations of over $65 billion 
the coming year. Both Senators and 
,gressmen had one eye on the voters as 
* watched the primary results, voted a 
ate Farm Bill, slowed up an investiga- 
into lobbies, and talked about the 
e of integration. The House approved 
appointment of two generals as Assist- 
Commissioners in the Immigration 
Naturalization Service. The opposi- 
was led by Representatives Robert 
Mollohan and Edith Green, who ob- 
ed to the militarization of the Immi- 
‘ion Service, and mustered 81 votes for 
recommittal of the nominations, but 
enough to prevent passage. 


. Disarmament Hearings. The twelve 
nber Senate Subcommittee on Disarm- 
“nt under the chairmanship of Hubert 
Humphrey has held four days of hear- 
; so far. It plans to take testimony in 
‘ton on April 9, for its first session out- 
. of Washington, and for its first testi- 


mony from non-governmental witnesses. 
Witnesses already heard include Harold 
E. Stassen, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles, Senator Ralph E. Flanders, Lewis 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Theodore C. Streibert, Di- 
rector of the U. S. Information Agency, 
Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
and Admiral Arthur E. Radford, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Write to 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Senate 
Subcommittee on Disarmament, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for copies of the hear- 
ings. 

4. Southerners Issue Manifesto. The 
tensions in Congress over civil rights have 
been increased by the March 11 “Declara- 
tion on Constitutional Principles” signed 
by 12 Senators and 78 Representatives, 
all from southern states. In this manifesto 
they pledge themselves “to use all lawful 
means to bring about a reversal of this 
Supreme Court decision which is contrary 
to the Constitution and to prevent the use 
of force in its implementation.” 


It is recognized in Washington that this 
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Declaration was issued largely because of 
“political reasons back home” in an elec- 
tion year and that the signatures of cer- 
tain liberal Southern members of Congress 
were secured after their influence was 
exerted to tone down the original lan- 
guage. What is needed now, rather than a 
counter manifesto, is a general recognition 
that this is an issue between law and order 
and anarchy, rather than a conflict be- 
tween North and South, or between white 
and Negro. 


Negroes are determined to overcome 
their second class citizenship. Members of 
both races need to meet together as equals 
on the local level to seek community solu- 
tions within the spirit of the Supreme 
Court decision. The status of civil rights 
legislation is reviewed on page 3. 


Home Rule. Residents of the District 
of Columbia are still seeking the right of 
home rule. Your representatives can help 
them by signing a discharge petition to 
bring S. 669 out of the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia (where no 
action is being taken), to the House floor 
for consideration. 
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See Action ¥ » » for suggestions on issues where citizen action can be effective in 
shaping policy here in Washington. 
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FOREIGN AID MESSAGE 


President Eisenhower on March 19 re- 
quested Congress to appropriate $4,859,- 
975,000 for the Mutual Security Program 
for fiscal year 1957. He called the need 
for these funds “urgent.” 


This program is largely a military one, 
with $4.1 billion of the $4.9 going for 
military assistance for other countries, di- 
rect forces support and defense support. 
The foreign aid request represents a $2.2 
billion increase over the $2.7 billion voted 
last year. But the increase asked by the 
Administration is also largely for the mili- 
tary, at a time when the people in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world are 
looking to the West for financial assist- 
ance in building programs for human bet- 
terment. 


Humanitarian Programs 


The accompanying graph compares the 
humanitarian program with the military 
program. There has been no substantial 
increase in non-military aid and assist- 
ance; in fact, the request for the United 
States program of technical cooperation is 
$140 million, or $6 million less than the 
authorization requested last year. 


The sum requested for the UN Expand- 
ed Technical Assistance Program is $15.5 
million. Thus U. S. technical assistance 
through the United Nations is only about 
11% of the U.S. bilateral technical assist- 
ance program. $10 million is requested for 
UNICEF, a valuable UN children’s relief 
program which could easily be expanded. 
$67.1 million is requested for refugee pro- 
grams—UNREF, (United Nations Refu- 
gee Fund) ICEM, (International Com- 
mittee for European Migration) Palestine 
refugees and escapees. 
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Congressional leaders have been critical 
of the great preponderance of military aid 
requested by the Administration. Senator 
Mike Mansfield of Montana said on the 
floor of the Senate on March 22: “I see no 
evidence of any new constructive thinking 
in the approach of this nation to the Soviet 
challenge. .. . There is no evidence of any 
reappraisal, for example, of the ratio of 
funds requested for military assistance.” 


Flexibility and Long-Term Aid 


One of the most important parts of the 
President’s message is his request for 
greater flexibility in aid programs and 
authorization for longer-term commit- 
ments—a maximum of $100 million per 
year over a ten-year period. A long-term 
aid program under which the United 
States is on record as committed, to con- 
tinued assistance would help solve many 
planning and personnel problems. Govern- 
ment officials now feel they cannot make 
promises of aid to other countries for more 
than one year. This hampers implementa- 
tion of large-scale projects such as the 
Aswan Dam in Egypt or the development 
of transportation facilities which must be 
constructed over a period of years. 


Opposition to a long-term commitment 
has been voiced in Congress ever since the 
President’s State of the Union message in 
January, and much criticism still persists. 


} Write your Senators and Congressman 
supporting a program of economic aid and 
technical assistance on a long-term basis 


CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Despite Southern opposition in the form of a “Declaration of Constitutional Princi- 


as one means of helping people in other 
countries and creating the conditions of 


peace. 


The Foreign Aid Program in 
Perspective 
eee 


$35,500,000,000 
Department of Defense. 
(Estimated budget expenditures not 

\ including $1.9 billion for development 
and control of atomic energy, and $.67 | 
billion for stockpiling and defense pro- 
duction expansion.) j 


| 
( 
i 


$3,000,000,000 
Military assistance and Direct Forces } 
Support. i 


$1,130,700,000: 


Defense Support. 


$470,000,000: 


Development 

aid). 
$157,500,000: 

Technical assistance. 


$101,775,000: 


All other (including UNICEF, refugee 
program, ocean freight and others). 


Assistance 


9 


This program, according to the Presi- 
dent’s description in his message, “pro- | 
poses economic help to those of our allies” 
whose own resources cannot support their 
essential defense effort.” It is designed “in - 
part to assist projects of a non-military 
character which further defense activities, 
in part to help build internal resources” 
and economic stability, and in part to con-— 
tribute to the recipient’s program of eco-— 
nomic development.” 


ples,” the month of March saw civil rights legislation begin to move in both House | 


and Senate. 


In the House 


A bipartisan Civil Rights Group, num- 
bering now about 40, has been meeting 
since November to encourage civil rights 
legislation. Confronted by Congressional 
touchiness over such bills and by the great 
number (over fifty) introduced in the first 
session of Congress, they believe that 
energies should be concentrated on a few 
basic issues: 


1) right to vote, since once a Negro is 
represented, other rights will follow; 
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2) Anti-violence, for only through such 
protection will he achieve his right to 
vote; 


2) anti-violence, for only through such 
Section of the Justice Department, in or- 
der that the above protection be possible; 


4) the creation of a bipartisan commis- 
sion, as recommended by the President, in 
his State of the Union message, to investi- 
gate charges of pressures and discrimina- 
tions against the Negro. 


APRIL, =“ 


stice Department is understood to 

completed work on specific recom- 
dations for legislation in these areas, 
Civil Rights group has emphasized 
'g to hasten this report. 


1 March 21, the House Judiciary Sub- 
nittee dealing with civil rights report- 
9 the full committee March 21 two 
»embodying some of these issues. Al- 
zh a number of similar bills had been 
iduced, the ones acted on by the sub- 
mittee were those introduced by 
muel Celler of New York. They are: 
259, providing for anti-violence 
sures; and H.R. 627, including sec- 
. on right to vote, strengthening the 
-ce Department, and a President’s 
rights commission (not bi-partisan). 
~ings on these bills, as well as 49 oth- 
were held by the Subcommittee on 
13, 14, and 27, 1955. Copies of the 
and hearings may be obtained free 
1 your Congressman or the Subcom- 
se. 


nce it is felt there are not enough 
5 to report these bills out of the full 
se Judiciary Committee, some mem- 
of the Civil Rights group plan to cir- 
tte a “discharge petition,’ requiring 
signatures, to bring the bills to the 
- and bypass both the Judiciary and 
Rules Committees. 


In the Senate 


the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
stitutional Rights on March 2 report- 
0 the full committee four civil rights 
. H.R. 5205, earlier passed by the 
sse, seeks to protect servicemen (par- 
arly Negro) against violence. The 
ir three bills are sponsored by Senators 
aphrey, Douglas, Lehman, Langer, 
iberger, McNamara, Magnuson, Mur- 
and Neely. They are: S. 900 (anti- 
ence), S. 902 (strengthen Department 
ustice), and S. 903 (right to vote). 


deep struggle lies ahead, first in the 
ate Judiciary Committee chaired by 
ator James O. Eastland of Mississippi; 
1, if reported out, on the Senate floor 
re the bills face a possible filibuster 
gned to prevent a vote. The latter can 
wroken only through “‘cloture,” involv- 
4 vote by two-thirds of the total mem- 
hip. 
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U.S. STILL HOLDS BACK ON 
COMPREHENSIVE DISARMAMENT PLAN 


On March 22 at the London meeting of the United Nations Subcommittee on Dis- 
armament, the United States through Harold E. Stassen offered to reduce its armed 
forces to a maximum of 2,500,000 men and to scale down its conventional arms and 
military expenditures proportionately if the Soviet Union would do the same. 


Coupled with this proposal is one suggesting that both the United States and the 
Soviet Union set aside a special disarmament test area of between 20,000 and 30,000 
Square miles each, where United Nations inspection teams could practice checking 


and supervising arms limitation. 


This is in contrast to the United States—British—French proposals in 1952 of a 
cut in military manpower down to 1% or preferably 1 million on the part of the United 
States, the Soviet Union and Communist China, with correspondingly lower figures for 
other countries. After a long period of delay, the spokesman for the Soviet Union in 
May, 1955, accepted these figures as a target for reduction, but without accepting fully 
the far-reaching inspection and control insisted upon by the United States. 


Instead of manpower cuts of 50% or more as earlier proposed as examples and then 


“I could have retired by now if 
we hadn't squandered our nest- 
egg on food, rent, and clothing’ 


Reprinted with permission, Mr. Carl Stan 
witz, cartoonist, from “Butcher Workman 
February, 1956. 


> Letters encouraging leadership and in- 
itiative in establishing the bi-partisan civil 
rights commission and strengthening the 
civil rights section of the Justice Depart- 
ment should go to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr. Letters should also go to the 
members of the House and Senate Judici- 
ary Committees, as well as your own Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, asking for sup- 
port on right to vote and anti-violence 
legislation. 
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“reserved” by Mr. Stassen last fall, these 
latest proposals envisage a manpower re- 
duction, according to a New York Times 
dispatch, of about 13.8% for the United 
States and of about 57.5% for the Soviet 
Union. 


The world would be tremendously re- 
lieved if a disarmament agreement could 
be reached even on this limited basis as a 
starter. It has been the contention of the 
editors of this Newsletter that what is 
needed is a far-reaching comprehensive 
disarmament plan directed toward univer- 
sal disarmament, with the first stage en- 
visioning even more substantial reduction 
than the million to million-and-a-half 
figure. 


Perhaps the greatest danger of involve- 
ment in war in the immediate future is in 
the spreading of area conflicts such as in 
the Middle East and the Formosa straits; 
thus it is necessary to get temperatures 
and arms reduced in those areas, The 
problems of inspection are likely to be 
more soluble in a framework of contem- 
plated drastic disarmament. 


Ocean Freight Amendment Added 
To Senate Farm Bill 


In one of the most intensive efforts in 
its history, the FCNL, in cooperation with 
other organizations, worked for passage of 
an amendment to the farm bill to provide 
more ocean freight reimbursement to vol- 
untary agencies engaged in distribution 
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Do your local church people know 
about Social Action Newsletter? 50c 


for 1 year, $1.00 for 2 years, (or 2 


subscriptions). Mail to: Department 


of Social Welfare, UCMS. 


abroad of surplus commodities on a per- 
son-to-person basis in 70 countries. An- 
other amendment was adopted to include 
“processing” in the costs which could be 
assumed by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 33 Senators were interviewed in 
person. 


During the last year and a half, 18 vol- 
untary agencies distributed to needy peo- 
ple abroad approximately one billion 
pounds of agricultural surplus commodi- 
ties, chiefly dairy products. Near the end 
of 1955, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson also made available wheat, corn, 
rice, and dried beans. The relief agencies 
estimated that in the next fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, their ocean freight require- 
ments might be about four times that of a 
year ago. 


Since the United States has an inven- 
tory of more than six billion dollars in 
agricultural commodities, the advantages 
of using a much larger quantity in foreign 
relief through voluntary agencies are man- 
ifold. It is the kind of a humanitarian pro- 
gram through which this country ought to 
share its God-given abundance. It does 
not interfere with the agricultural econ- 
omy of the recipient countries, nor involve 
“dumping.” 


The much-debated and amended farm 
bill, which passed the Senate March 19, 
went to conference with the House over 
the Easter recess. The conference version 
was taken up again after the recess. 


® You might write Senators Hubert H. 
Humphrey and Herbert H. Lehman let- 
ters of appreciation for their sponsorship 
of the ocean freight amendment and Sen- 
ator Earle C. Clements for the processing 
amendment. 
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DIRKSEN-BRICKER AMENDMENT 


A revised Bricker Amendment, introduced by Senator Everett M. Dirksen of IIli- 
nois, was reported out of the Senate Judiciary Committee on March 5, without waiting © 


for hearings or administrative reaction. 


The full Committee action had been ex- 
pected on the original Bricker amend- 
ment, which was defeated by one vote in 
the Senate in 1954, and already had been 
re-approved this year by a Senate Judici- 
ary Subcommittee. But in an effort to 
make the amendment acceptable to the 
Administration, Senator Bricker agreed to 
a substitute by Senator Dirksen which re- 
placed the much-opposed “which clause” 
with the more innocuous-sounding: 


“A provision of a treaty or other in- 
ternational agreement which conflicts 
with any provision of the Constitution 
shall not be of any force or effect.” 
(italics added) 


When asked for his opinion, Harrop A. 
Freeman, Professor of Law at the Cornell 
Law School, stated: 


“A lawyer must and every citizen 
should not only analyze the avowed 
purpose of a statute or amendment but 
should also foresee the uses to which it 
may be put. It is clear that a Bricker or 

_ Dirksen Amendment could be used to 
prevent American participation in world 


HOOSIERS URGE 


| 
| 


| 
government, in disarmament, in uni- 
versal declarations of human rights as 


easily as it could be employed to pre- 


" vent involvement in war or other com- 


mitments abroad.” 


Fi 
His full statement is available from the 
FCNL upon request. ) 


Action in the Senate is being held up| 
until 1) the Judiciary Committee report | 
on the new amendment is printed, and 2) | 
the President has expressed his reaction | 
to the new language. When questioned on | 
this subject at a news conference on 
March 7, President Eisenhower reiterated 
his opposition to the original Bricker 
amendment, but refrained from comment- 
ing on the present version. 1 


» Because of pending bills and the Eastall 
recess, Senate consideration of the amend-| 
ment is not expected for at least a month, | 
Letters opposing the amendment should 
go to President Eisenhower, Attorney | 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, and your own } 
Senators. 
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LIQUOR AD BAN 


Social Action was seen at work in every level of local church life when The 
Christian Church at Monticello, Ind., went to work in support of a Congressional 


ban on liquor advertising. 


Petitions and letters to Congressman and Senators were signed by Mr. D. 
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Lester Niles, minister, and leaders of the church school, official board, Christian 
Women’s Fellowship, and Christian Youth Fellowship. Mr. Frank D. Roberts, 
attorney, and chairman of the Christian Action and Community Service Commit- 
tee, headed the project in response to a letter to local chairmen from the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, UCMS. 


¢ The legislation under consideration would outlaw the advertising of alcoholic 
beverages in interstate commerce through radio, television and the press. The 
Monticello church sent letters urging that the Siler (H.R. 4627) and Langer 
(S. 923) bills, respectively, be voted out of committee by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. Congressman J. Percy Priest and Senator Warren G. Magnuson, respec- 
tively, are chairmen of the committees. In addition the Monticello church urged 
its own Congressman, Hon. Charles Halleck, to support the legislation. 


® Both the House and Senate Committees heard testimony on the liquor advertising 


bills in March. Sometime in May they are expected to decide whether to report the 
bills favorably to the full House and Senate. 


' 
i 
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‘N-VIOLENCE— 
INTGOMERY 
(Continued from Page 2) 

oer cent of the bus riders of the city, 
aed car pools to ride to work, hired a 
yer for Mrs. Parks, and organized 
nselves into a Montgomery Improve- 
it Association. The bus company, 


inwhile, estimated its lost revenue at 
00 a day. 


“he second item of significance was 
- the Christian churches were deeply 
olved. Leader of the movement, Dr. 
ttin Luther King, is pastor of the Dex- 
sAvenue Baptist Church with a Ph.D. 
nm Boston University. He is one of the 
jministers and 76 others arrested for 
ng part in the boycott and traffic of- 
ses, in a campaign of legal harassment 
local authorities. Meetings of the 
ntgomery Improvement Association 
held in churches. Collections to sup- 
t legal and other costs are taken up in 
urch services in Montgomery and 
ughout the country. 


“his non-violent campaign based on 
+ and led by Christian ministers has a 
ed significant element—it is a “do it 
-rself campaign.” The movement is 
ost 100 per cent Negro. There are only 
sew white sympathizers in the South 
) are openly sharing in this showdown 
it. Negroes cannot help but feel a sense 
sanity and strength in this new-found 
‘hod of achieving equality and dignity. 
the long run such a development might 
‘l rank along side the Supreme Court 
‘ision in the public school case as a 
apon of influence in breaking down 
regation. 


Jf interest and importance, too, is the 
nner in which the bus boycott orig- 
ited. Outsiders could hardly believe at 
it that this was a spontaneous expres- 
1 of righteous indignation. The cam- 
gn was so well organized and disci- 
red that it had the appearance of plan- 
g and direction far in advance of the 
ual arrest of Mrs. Parks. But subse- 
ent investigation proved that this was 
_the case. Leaders of the National As- 
iation for the Advancement of Colored 
yple were as surprised as anyone when 
- campaign started and blossomed into 
‘ull fledged native revolt. It seems as 
ugh the Negro community had simply 


LAYMEN—PROMINENT 
(Continued from Page 1) 


... it must be done by the sharing of such 
knowledge, and assistance in the develop- 
ment of such facilities and institutions, 
and the creation of such conditions as will 
enable people to help themselves.” 


The conference message went on to say 
that “discrimination and segregation prac- 
tices against minority races deprives many 
of their members of the chance to earn a 
fair share of the fruits of this new age or 
to contribute their full measure to the 
nation’s welfare.” 


“The Christian conscience in an age of 
abundance must be troubled until these 
pockets of want are changed to areas of 
opportunity for substantial progress 
toward sharing in the creation and benefit 
of the abundance which most of our popu- 
lation enjoy,” the delegates said and de- 
clared further, that “every barrier to such 
opportunity for these people must be 
broken down—whether it be racial dis- 
crimination, economic injustice or explora- 
tion, lack of educational opportunity, seg- 
regation in the schools, or inadequate de- 
velopment of social institutions. .. . From 
the Christian point of view no one in the 
United States can be regarded as a second- 
class citizen.” 
come to the place where enough was 
enough. 


The demands of the Negroes are: (1) 
that nobody be required to stand while 
seats are empty, though segregation would 
be maintained on a first-come first-served 
basis; (2) that drivers behave with ordi- 
nary courtesy to people of both races; and 
(3) that eventually some Negro drivers 
be employed on lines where Negro riders 
predominate, when vacancies occur among 
the drivers. There are indications that the 
privately owned bus company would be 
willing to accede to these demands but 
city officials have been adamant. 


The spirit of the campaign was typified 
in the words of Dr. King one evening after 
a bomb was exploded on his front porch. 
Addressing a crowd he said: “Don’t get 
panicky. Don’t get your weapons. I want 
you to love your enemies. Be good to 
them. Love them and let them know you 


”? 
love them. Ropert A. FANGMEIER 


The conference message supported a 
long term foreign aid program without 
political strings and said “such programs 
should include the promotion of mutually 
advantageous world trade and assistance. 
In these endeavors the agencies of the 
United Nations should be used as fully as 
possible.” 


Military expenditures as a prop to our 
economy should not be tolerated, the dele- 
gates said, and “Christians should decide 
now to support constructive substitutes 
for military expenditures when the latter 
can be reduced. Among these, besides ad- 
ditional overseas economic development 
programs, are the expansion of programs 
for the elimination of slums, the redevel- 
opment of blighted areas, and conserva- 
tion of neighborhoods in American cities, 
for the building of hospitals and carrying 
forward a broad attack on disease, for the 
maintenance and construction of high- 
ways, and for the orderly development of 
natural resources.” 


Inadequate school facilities cannot be 
tolerated in an age of abundance, the re- 
port declared, and “Christians must lead 
the way toward expanding the school fa- 
cilities and providing adequate pay for the 
teachers.” 


In a discussion of the Christian and his 
vocation the conference pointed out that 
“As organization develops in business, 
labor, agriculture or among consumers it 
becomes the duty of the Christian member 
to regard his participation as a solemn 
responsibility of his Christian vocation.” 


Chairman of the four-day meeting was 
the Honorable Charles P. Taft, Mayor of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Among the speakers 
were Mr. Paul Hoffman, former Marshall 
Plan Administrator, and chairman of the 
Board, Studebaker-Packard Corporation; 
Mr. Murray D. Lincoln, President of the 
Cooperative League of the U. S.; Honor- 
able Brooks Hayes, member of Congress; 
and Dr. Hedrik Kraemer, Geneva, Swit- 
berland, former director, Ecumenical In- 
stitute of the World Council of Churches. 


Rospert A. FANGMEIER 
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MAKE PLANS NOW 


When your Committee meets make a 
definite decision to DO something about 
the Refugee Resettlement Program in 
your local church. Remember, all process- 
ing must be completed so that visas can be 
issued before December 31, 1956! Here 
are important steps—One to Seven! 


FIRST, write the Department of Social 
Welfare, U.C.M.S., for the current list of 
people available, OR if you know what 
type of job you will be able to offer the 
refugee, request copies of case histories of 
people who have had experience in this 
type of work, 


SECOND, decide as soon as possible 
which family you want and let the De- 
partment know. You will be sent the nec- 
essary forms and the family will be as- 
signed to you. You need not assure the 
refugee of a specific job—but one in a 
specific job category, giving the wages and 
hours for such a job and a brief descrip- 
tion of the work involved. You will need 
two signatures on the assurance form— 
that of the individual signing for the 
church group and that of your minister or 
chairman signing as local representative. 


THIRD, send the completed assurance 
forms to the Department of Social Wel- 
fare immediately; and begin correspond- 
ing with your family, telling them of your 
job offer, the locality and the possibilities 
of advancement. You will want to send 
International Coupons (purchasable at 
13c each from your local post office) with 
your letter which will enable your family 
to answer your letter. They will be able 
to keep you informed regarding their 
processing and their greatest needs. 


FOURTH, study copies of “Your New 
Citizens,” of “When They Come” and 
“God Speed and Welcome” which will be 
sent to you when your assurance is filed. 
Get out publicity so that all church mem- 
bers will know of the project afoot and 
what they may do to help. Plan study 
groups which will study the various phases 


of life in the country from which your ref- 
ugee comes—learn what you can of their 
culture, songs, games and religious prac- 
tices. Contact national and cultural groups 
in your area, Boy and Girl Scout groups, 
the public schools and other like groups 
which will be ready to receive and give a 
place to your family upon their arrival. 


SIXTH, when you are certain of their 
arrival date, start checking up on housing. 
Perhaps there will be an apartment near 
where the job will be or even rooms in the 
home of a church member so that they 
will be helped to get a start without too 
much trouble. You will receive word from 
Church World Service from two to four 
weeks prior to their arrival when they re- 
quest the travel loan for the family. Then, 
when they are aboard ship, you will re- 
ceive a telegram, telling of their potential 
arrival. Then, when they are met in New 
York and put on the train, a telegram will 
be sent giving you the exact time and 
place of arrival. 


SEVENTH, when the great day arrives 
—be on hand to welcome the family. Af- 
terwards—be on hand when needed, but 
do not overwhelm them with attention. 

Start now—time is growing shorter— 
it takes from four to six months to process 
a family—and most of the processing is 
done after an assurance is filed! 

Etta WILLIAMS 
Field Representative 


The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may ~ 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


REFUGEE MATERIALS 


AVAILABLE 

© “The Transition,” tells how the refu 
gees begin as statistics and end up a 
friends and how assurances cannot come 
too soon to help people of all ages. 


° “For the Needy Shall Not Always Bi 
Forgotten,” gives the ABC’s of complet 
ing the assurance form and outlines the 
process the assurance form goes through 


© “When They Come,” a flier which give 
suggestions toward helping the refugee ad 
just to a satisfying occupation, guidin 
him into worthwhile activities that wil 
lead to good citizenship, undergirding hi 
emotional and spiritual nature, and assist 
ing him to find his place in the socia 
groupings of your community. 

© “Your New Citizens,” gives “first aid 
to sponsors telling of the many things that 
come up when the family arrives regard: 
ing employment, church attendance, edu- 
cation, social services and legal factors. 


© “God Speed and Welcome,” a flier dis 
rected principally to the refugee (should 
be sent to him with a letter from the spon: 
sor): gives suggestions as to what he 
should bring, what to do on arrival ant 
information regarding: health, types of in 
surance, immigration and naturalization 
service, legal obligations, repayment 06 
loans. 


Available, free upon request, Depar 
ment of Social Welfare UCMS. 


